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A Guide for Teachers 


By Rute EvetyN HENDERSON 


The May News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 


‘‘Junior Money at Play,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joa- 
quin,’’ ‘‘ Friends Abroad’’ 


Art: 


‘*May Day,’’ ‘‘Sanetuary,’’ ‘‘The Gooseman Foun- 
tain”’ 


Auditorium: 


‘Friends at Home’’ contains many suggestions for 
World Good Will Day. ‘‘Lei Day”’ is interpreted by 
a letter recently sent a Japanese school from a school 
in Honolulu: 

“Lei Day, May 1, one of Hawaii’s new holidays—having 
been observed only three years—is perhaps the loveliest 
and most joyous of all Hawaiian holidays. On that day 
everyone, from bank president and pineapple king to traffic 
cop and truck driver, wears a flower lei, and the air is 
heavy with the fragrance of white ginger, plumeria, carna- 
tion, and pikake blossoms. ‘May Day is Lei Day in 
Hawaii,’ so runs a popular song, sung now even on the 
mainland. The day is a lovely flower festival, with 
Hawaiian pageants on downtown streets and exhibitions 
of beautiful and unusual leis from all the island attracting 
thousands of residents and visitors.” 


Citizenship— Worldwide: 


‘*What to do about Floods,’’ ‘‘ Floods,’’ ‘‘ Regional 
’ 5 
Junior Conference in Tokyo’’ (editorials), ‘‘ Pioneers 
of San Joaquin,’’ ‘‘Friends Abroad,’’ ‘‘ Friends at 
Home,’’ ‘‘Hard Working Beavers’’ 


General Science: 


‘*What to do about Floods,’’ ‘‘The Program Pic- 
ture’’ (editorials), ‘‘Chisel-tooth the Beaver’’ (Some- 
thing to Read), ‘‘ Hard Working Beavers’’ 
Geography: 

Belgium—‘ At the Sign of the Golden Basket’’ 

Germany —‘‘Hansi, Guard, and Frederick the 
Great,’’ ‘‘The Gooseman Fountain’’ 

Scotland—‘‘ Fortnight South of Skye’’ (Something 
to Read) 

United States—‘‘What to do about Floods,”’ 
‘*Floods,’’ ‘‘ Junior Money at Play,’’ ‘‘The Program 
Picture,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joaquin,’’ ‘‘Friends at 
Home,’’ ‘‘Hard Working Beavers’’ 

Other Countries—‘‘ Friends Abroad’’ 


Music: 
**Lei Day’”’ 
Primary Grades: 


‘May Day,’’ ‘‘Sanctuary,’’ ‘‘Hansi, Guard, and 
Frederick the Great,’’ ‘‘Floods,’’ ‘‘Chisel-tooth the 


Beaver,’’ ‘‘The Gooseman Fountain,’’ ‘‘At the Sign 
of the Golden Basket,’’ ‘‘Hard Working Beavers,”’ 
and especially ‘‘Why the Sun Sulked,’’ and ‘‘Lei 
Day’’ 7 

Reading: 

1. Why are so many kinds of animals gathered so close 
together? 2. Do you think that all of them would get 
along well ordinarily? 

1. How did Hansi help Guard? 2. What is the smartest 
thing you ever saw a dog do? 

1. What are the plans for controlling floods in the 
future? 2. What can you yourselves do in your own 
community to advance flood control? 

1. What different things did the Red Cross do for flood 
sufferers? 2. How can you as Junior members be ready 
to help in case of disaster? 

1. How are contributions from the Junior Red Cross 
used to help child victims of the flood? 2. Why should 
flood money be used for play? 

1. What is the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions? 2. What are some advantages in having teachers 
from many countries meet? 

1. What is the Japanese boy’s idea of the land of peace? 
2. What can you do to make a land of peace around you? 

1. Why can’t the boys in the PROGRAM picture dive in 
their lake? 2. Find out the origin of some lake that you 
know. 

1. How did Chisel-tooth make a dam? 2. Describe a 
beaver dam you have seen at the zoo or somewhere else. 

1. What is “Fortnight South of Skye” about? 2. Which 
of the books reviewed this year would you like to read 
during vacation? 

1. Show on a map the city where the Gooseman Foun- 
tain is located. 2. Make a list of things you would like to 
see in cities of other countries. 

1. Why were M. Carnewal’s pockets interesting? 2. De- 
scribe the most picturesque character you know. 

1. What coaxed the sun out of his sulks? 2. Ask your 
teacher to read you some poems about the skylark and the 
nightingale. 

1. Sing the Lei Day song. 2. Make up a song of your 
own for World Good Will Day. 

1. How much money did the Stockton, California, mem- 
bers spend on their Junior Red Cross camp project? 
2. Why do so many places in California have Spanish 
names? 

1. How are Junior Red Cross members of many coun- 
tries helping children of Spain? 2. Which activities from 
other countries reported this year do you remember? 

1. What ideas for World Good Will Day do you find in 
the activity notes? 2. What plans are you making for 
vacation service? 


Integrated Study 
Centers of interest: 


Home and school life—‘‘Hansi, Guard, and Freder- 
ick the Great’’ 

Community life—‘‘Sanctuary,’’ ‘‘Chisel-tooth the 
Beaver,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joaquin,’’ ‘‘Hard Work- 
ing Beavers”’ 

Adaptation of life to forces of nature—‘‘Sanctu- 
ary,’’ ‘‘What to do about Floods,’’ ‘‘Floods,’’ 

(Continued on page 4) 








Late Spring and Summer Activities 


Play Days 
UGGESTIONS for Junior Red Cross Rallies are 
given on the April page of the Program. Rallies 
may also be held during the summer vacation as a 
means of continuing Junior Red Cross activities, espe- 
cially where there is a recreational need among the 
children. 

Miss Charlotte Linfoot of the Pacifie Area has sent 
a helpful summary of the plan carried out in many 
schools there: 

‘*In this area, and no doubt throughout the country 
as a whole, an increasing number of counties, espe- 
cially in the rural states, are holding annual county 
school rallies in the month of May. Some of them 
build the program around Child Health Day, some 
make them eisteddfods or music festivals, others call 
them County Play Days, and still others make them 
strictly Junior Red Cross Rallies, but whatever the 
general theme, Junior Red Cross has its place in the 
parade, the exhibits, or the general assembly program. 


In Fremont County, Idaho 


_ ‘*Superintendent M. Ray Thomas, St. Anthony, 
Idaho, whose schools are host to the Fremont County 
Play Day held the first Saturday in May each year, 
has written us about this county’s plan for this year. 
The following summary of his report may be helpful 
to Junior Red Cross groups that plan a Junior Red 
Cross rally as a Good Will Day activity or an annual 
round-up. Mr. Thomas presents the underlying 
thought of the Fremont County Play Day as follows: 


“Fully in accord with the belief of most educators that 
individual aggrandizement has been over-stressed in most 
events of this nature, Fremont County holds that there is 
a way for ALL to play, at the same time making provision 
for the right encouragement of individual excellence. The 
old idea of victor-vanquished definitely has lost ground. 
Likewise, Neighbor, let’s play and get acquainted is not 
the only objective of our meet; but along with this idea 
has developed the principle of Let’s vie in true sportman- 
ship in the sports we love. In other words, we make pro- 
vision for all to participate in the events of the day, and 
we have in addition events for those who excel. There is 
a place for both. Children like to partake of and observe 
contests for champions. But that does not mean that we 
can stop there; all must feel responsible and participate. 

“The program for the Fremont County Play Day is as 
follows: 

“1. A parade usually based on the theme of good health. 
There are floats, and school bands from all parts of the 
county participate. 

“2. A music festival for which schools practice through- 
out the year immediately follows the parade. The children 
are divided into three age groups and each sings under the 
direction of the county music supervisor. At the close all— 
children and adults alike—join in the national anthem. 

“3. Luncheon in picnic fashion in the park or in the 
schools. 


“4, Track and field events, particularly those requiring 
no special equipment, such as races, rope jumping, baseball 
throw, bar chinning, jumping, horseshoes, marble tourna- 
ments. The school play equipment is open to all, and for 
those who want to participate in simple games there are 
special play places properly supervised. 

“5. An exhibit is open to visitors all day. The main 
divisions are: art, units of work, crafts, health posters and 
projects. There is no competition but all are judged and 
classed as fair, good, or excellent. This year a collection 


of sketches by Anna Milo Upjohn will be given a special 
place. 


**One of the most valuable effects of this play day 
plan is that schools work all the year round on things 
of interest. It has endless possibilities in promoting 
fellowship and inter-school cooperation, and where it 
is sponsored as a Junior Red Cross activity it affords 
an excellent opportunity for the exchange of ideas 
and exhibition of materials. Junior Red Cross songs 
in unison have been a special feature at a number of 
rallies out here, and often an entire unit of the parade 
is devoted to Junior Red Cross.’’ 


Individual Summer Activities 


A letter sent by the Colleteville School of Victoria, 
Texas, to a school in Vienna, Austria, sometime ago, 
suggests things that rural schools can use in corres- 
pondence. Some of these can be collected during the 
summer. The letter also shows the way in which inter- 
national correspondence can spread good will through 
the community : 


“Dear Friends, 


“We received your portfolio which was very interesting 
to us. We wish to thank you as we enjoyed it so much. 
From the pictures and flowers we learned much about 
Austria. Some of the people of our community helped us 
to learn more by translating the German into English. 
Instead of sending a portfolio, we are answering with a 
box which we hope will be interesting to you. 


“The shells we are sending we hope will be interesting. 
The largest shell with its different divisions is called an 
oyster shell. The inside contains an oyster. The shell 
with its oyster grows in the bayous leading into the bay. 
This shell has another shell just like it to fit on top to pro- 
tect the oyster. They are found under the water and to 
get air they open one end of the shell. They live on the 
bottom of the bay about thirty miles from Victoria, and 
many people spend their vacations there. The other 
smaller shells are found on the shore by the bay. Most 
people like to pick up these shells for ornaments. There 
are different kinds, and some of the tiny ones can be made 
into necklaces. 


“The ball of moss grows on blackjack, postoak, and many 
other trees. At first, as you see, it is a ball. It grows 
until it is three or four feet long. We are sending you 
one of the pieces of the long moss so you can see for your- 
self. The green moss grows near the creeks on most any 
tree, and is very pretty from a distance. 

“The flowers are wild flowers that grow around here all 
over the pastures and fields. If you look at them in the 
pastures as the sun sets they look very pretty bunched 
together. 

“Our school is on a gravel road near a Lutheran church 
and a cemetery. All the children who come to this school 
live on farms. Our school has only one room, and one 
teacher with six grades and sixteen pupils. 

“Every year we go to the meet. In the morning at nine 
o’clock we have declamations, senior spelling, three R’s, 
seventh grade arithmetic, essays, story telling, picture 
memory, and broad and high jumping. The children who 
are in the seventh grade that pass the teacher's test, get 
a certificate from the teacher. Those who pass the superin- 
tendent’s test get one from the county.” 


A Reference 


The Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City, publishes a helpful brochure 
called ‘‘Community Programs for Summer Play 
Schools.”’ 


Ideas for World Good Will Day, May 18 


A Good Will Message from Belgium 


DRONSART, Director General of the Bel- 
- gian Red Cross sent the following message 
for World Good Will Day, 1937: 

‘* At the opening of Good Will Week, the members 
of the Junior Red Cross of Belgium wish to express 
to their unknown friends, the Juniors of the whole 
world, a message of sincere affection. 

‘“‘The whole program of activities of the Junior 
Red Cross, whether it concerns health, assistance, or 
universal good will, is made up of kindness. And 
this active kindness is in reality the bond which 
gathers sixteen million children, girls and boys of 
the whole world, regardless of race or nationality, 
around the same generous ideal. 

‘‘They all struggle side by side to serve humanity 
with that victorious weapon known as kindness. This 
virtue, precious above all others, and the only mark 
of superiority which truly elevates man, may be 
possessed or acquired by us all, and made to give out 
its radiance around us. It knows no frontiers . 

‘Tn the flooded plains of China or America, on the 
troubled ground of Japan, in countries devastated by 
war, it joins all those who suffer and who weep, all 
the children isolated and lost, whose homes are 
ruined and families dispersed, and who face life as 
they would face a wilderness. 

‘“‘The Juniors of the Belgian Red Cross express 
today their ardent hope of seeing even more children 
and adolescents of every country in the world, asso- 
ciating themselves, in a common sentiment of inter- 
national good will and active peace, to an already 
great work which aspires to make men happier 
through the practice of kindness.”’ 


New Plays 


Two new World Good Will Day plays are avail- 
able in mimeographed form free on request to schools 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. One of these, 
‘‘When Children’s Friendships Are Worldwide’’ is 
a radio sketch written by fifth grade pupils of Miss 
Alice Bechter, Lindale School, Minneapolis, and 
published in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
The title is taken from Ethel Blair Jordan’s 
much quoted poem, first published in the JUNIOR 
Rep Cross News many years ago. The theme 
is that of international linking through commerce. 
Two children grow interested in discovering how 
many things in their own home have been contributed 
from other countries. Written for radio presenta- 
tion, it can also be staged easily with a living-room 
setting, the children making their discoveries there 
and in other rooms off stage, from which they return 
with their ‘‘finds.’’ 

The other play, ‘‘Valerie and Her Universal 
Friends’’ was written by Max Aarons. The univer- 
sal friends are boys and girls from famous children’s 
stories like Pinoechio and Heidi. 

The value of Good Will Day observance is sug- 
gested in a news letter of the Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man of Fort Wayne, Indiana in the report of the 
following item: 


“The pupils of the Washington School presented a play 
entitled ‘Friends from Over Seas.’ The costumes and 


lines, together with the enthusiasm of the children portray- 
ing the characters, gave the audience a beautiful thought 
of international friendliness to carry back to the schools.” 


Flags and Costumes of Many Natious 


Activities of permanent value for school observance 
of world good will occasions were carried out in two 
Southern chapters. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the home economies classes 
in both city and country schools took part in making 
flags of countries having Junior Red Cross, with many 
of which the Shelby County Juniors have had inter- 
national exchanges. The flags were beautifully made 
of rayon taffeta, size 40” 48’, every detail carried 
out to perfection. They*were copied from the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, September, 1934. The 
story of each flag was studied by the individual 
group at the time of making them. 

The flags are now kept in the Chapter office as 
property of the Junior Red Cross and lent to schools 
for special occasions. They have already been used 
at several pageants and at a large music festival put 
on as a county-wide project last year. The manual 
training boys made two stands in which the entire 
number of flags ean be displayed in a fan shape. 

Jefferson County, Alabama, home economics groups 
worked on a project last year in which each group 
made an entire costume of the nations. 


Folk Dances 


The program of folk dances of the Englewood 
School, Salem, Oregon, reported in the activity notes 
of the News, has a rather different point of emphasis 
from the usual one. The script, written by Alice 
Inlow, the teacher, shows the way in which the dances 
of other countries have often become accepted as our 
own and fused in our own culture: 


“Our program this evening consists of traditional and 
typical folk dances of America, brought into the country 
by immigrants of all nations, where many generations of 
the same stock have grown up undisturbed by foreign in 
fluences, and where sufficient time has elapsed since the 
days of the early settlers for the building up of certain 
traditions and customs. And yet, it has often been said 
that our country has no folk-music or folk-dancing of its 
own other than that of the American Indian! We are 
today, a nation of immigrants, not of Indians, and the folk- 
traditions that are most essentially our own are those 
which have developed from traditions brought to us by our 
early immigrants into something peculiarly our own. 
Surely, the folk dances and music of all the nationalities 
which make up the people of our own country, may be 
considered ours, just as these people are our people, and 
every effort should be made to encourage, preserve and 
assimilate this dancing and music. We may not only 
have these as added resources for social enjoyment and 
recreation, but our national life will be enriched with 
beauty and color and joy of living which may become the 
foundation of a yet undreamed of art in this country. It 
is with this thought in mind that the schools of today are 
including in their curriculum, folk-dances and folk music 
of other countries. Many of the dances which you will 
witness tonight are in common use, at the present time, at 
country dances, city dances, different entertainments, and 
picnics throughout our country.” 


The Good Will of a Teacher 


Oceasionally some teacher includes with the cor- 
respondence album prepared by his pupils a letter 
interpreting the contents and the spirit in which the 








material has been prepared. Such a letter was in- 
cluded in a consignment that passed through Head- 
quarters this spring from Olomouc, Moravia, Czecho- 
slovakia, to a Toledo, Ohio, school: 


“Dear Unknown Friends, 


“My pupils are sending their first parcel to America, a 
country which is loved by us and which we admire for 
its democracy and the bravery of its president. 

“Many of our families have emigrated to your country 
and found a second home there. Perhaps in your neighbor- 
hood, you will find a former Czechoslovak citizen and we 
would be very glad if you would tell him about us. 

“Also your literature is read to a great extent in our 
country, and many of your authors have been translated 
into our language. We know of the work done in our 
country by the Rockfeller Foundation, how you helped our 
country after the war, and how you always know where 
to lend a helping hand. 

“The writer of this letter remembers that, as a uni- 
versity student after the World War, he received one 
kilogram of cocoa in the student college, a gift of Ameri- 
cans to our students, and how he appreciated it. He 
remembers how the American Red Cross furnished thou- 
sands of our mothers with the first clothes for their new- 
born babies after the war. I would like to assure you that 
the world does not forget. 

“We must explain why we are sending you the painted 
eggs. With this parcel, we are sending you our Christmas 
greetings, but it may not reach you until Easter time. In 
our country it is the custom for people and mainly children 
to give each other hand-painted or dyed eggs at Easter 
time. We do not know if you also have this custom. 

“Kindly do not overlook the stamps our stamp collectors 
are sending. Each one of them put his stamps in a sepa- 
rate parcel with the hope that you will send him some of 
your stamps in return. 

“We send you our hearty greetings and are glad that 
this can be done through the medium of the large organ- 
ization of the Red Cross, which has 700,000 members in 
our country, and which strengthens us in the faith that 
we are not alone in the world who believe that all people 
are as brothers, and that they should help one another 
with good will. 

“We were just going to send this parcel when we re- 
ceived your doll and letter from the Headquarters of the 
Red Cross. We were very pleased to receive this, and are 
sending you a doll dressed in our peasant costume from 
the Hané district in return. This costume used to be 
worn as an everyday dress, but now city clothes have taken 
its place and the costume is worn only on special occasions. 
The costume we are sending you is not precisely the same 
as in reality where every detail is unchangeable and the 
whole costume quite complicated. We hope that you will 
like it.” 

(The leader of the Junior Red Cross of the Grammar 
School.) 


‘‘Does Human Nature Change?’’ 


About a year and a half ago, following an inter- 
national broadeast, a journalist, Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, wrote as follows in the Chicago Daily News: 

‘‘Direct from Canada, France, England and 
Czechoslovakia—and from Japan, though static pre- 
vented reception—came the voices of children, each 
stating briefly in his own tongue what the idea of the 
Red Cross meant to the young people of his land. 





‘‘It seems to me that this was a shining ray of 
hope in the black clouds of pessimism that now hang 
over the world. Older people, disillusioned by life and 
oppressed by what they call the ‘realistic’ view- 
point, bow hopelessly before the threat of war. But 
the children of some sixty countries, looking at the 
future with fresh eyes, are being taught to believe 
in the possibility of international cooperation. 

‘*The eynie, his mind clogged with too much history 
and his heart encrusted by too much experience of 


self-interest, can see nothing ahead but a repetition 
of past folly. Human nature, he says, never changes ; 
we can build only to tear down. 

**The child, however, lives in a smaller world than 
ours was. Communication, especially by radio and 
the motion pictures, is making him intimate with the 
most isolated people of the earth. The animosity 
that we had for the foreigner fades under an en- 
lightenment that was denied us. 


‘*An entirely new conception of human motive is 
being hammered into the membership of the Junior 
Red Cross. Perhaps, when they reach maturity, the 
children will forget their youthful motto of ‘I serve’ 
and be as we are. Perhaps some recollection will 
remain and national grandeur will be measured more 
by gift to civilization and less by trophies exacted 
from it. 

**However diplomats may twist and turn, on their 
devious courses, however much selfish interests may 
scheme for advantage, it seems to me undeniable that 
the masses of the world have ceased to class war with 
earthquakes and have come to consider it a human 
malady which human brains ean cure. 

‘*Two things, it seems to me, are going on today. 
On the one hand is the old order, desperately jockey- 
ing for advantage, using the time-honored technique 
of alliances, concessions and seeret agreements. On 
the other hand is the awkward and almost inarticu- 
late groping of peoples, separated by language, cus- 
toms and the recollection of ancient hatreds, toward 
federation. 

*‘At this writing it is impossible to guess which 
will prevail. If it is the old order, there will be war, 
from which it is unlikely that we shall be able to 
stand aloof. If it is the new, we shall see the first 
step toward the world commonwealth of which all 
philosophers have dreamed. 


**Shall Mars prevail, with his blunt, J rule; or 
shall we be led by a little child with I serve? 





(Continued from page 1) 


‘‘Junior Money at Play,’’ ‘‘Where is the Land of 
Peace,’’ ‘‘ At the Sign of the Golden Basket,’’ ‘‘ Hard 
Working Beavers’’ 

Effects of inventions and discoveries on livingy— 
‘What to do about Floods’’ 

Social provision for cooperative living—‘‘Sanctu- 
ary,’’ ‘‘Hansi, Guard, and Frederick the Great,’’ 
‘‘What to do about Floods,’’ ‘‘Floods,’’ ‘‘ Junior 
Money at Play,’’ ‘‘Regional Junior Red Cross Con- 
ference in Tokyo,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joaquin,’’ 
‘*Friends Abroad,’’ ‘‘Friends at Home’’ 


Major functions of society: 


Protection and conservation of life, property, and 
natural resources—‘‘Sanctuary,’’ ‘‘Hansi, Guard, 
and Frederick the Great,’’ ‘‘What to do about 
Floods,’’ ‘‘Floods,’’ ‘‘Junior Money at Play,’’ 
**Chisel-tooth the Beaver,’’ ‘‘Fortnight South of 
Skye,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joaquin’’ 

Production, distribution, and consumption of goods 
and services—‘‘ What to do about Floods,’’ ‘‘ Floods,’’ 
‘* Junior Money at Play”’ 

Recreation—‘‘ May Day,’’ ‘‘ Junior Money at Play,’’ 
‘‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘At the Sign of the Golden 
Basket,’’ ‘‘ Lei Day,’’ ‘‘Pioneers of San Joaquin’’ 


Hansi, Guard, and Frederick the Great 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


S the carload of singing children drew into 
the city, Hansi felt his heart growing 


heavier and heavier. Indeed, it felt al- 
most as heavy as the rucksack strapped on his 
shoulders. 

The trip had been wonderful. Never had he 
dreamed that Germany was so big, or that it had 
so many different kinds of scenery—mountains 
turning blue in the distance, great forests of 
pine trees where he had glimpsed the slim deer, 
looking like toys from the train. There were 
little groups of red-roofed houses with an occa- 
sional stork perched on the ridgepole. The 
Rhine with its castles and its hillsides covered 
with vineyards had made him think of the many 
old stories he knew. And the level fields of 
wheat and rye had made him glad. There 
would be good harvests in the fall, and plenty 
to eat. 

In the part of Germany where Hansi lived, 
last year’s crops had been meager; so that the 
country people there had known many a hungry 
winter day. That was why Hansi was so thin, 
and that was why he was going to the city for 
the summer. 

All over Germany groups of German women 
had planned it so. Young children of the poorer 
people in the country were being sent to more 
prosperous homes in the city for the summer 

vacation, where they could learn how city people 
lived and see the wonders of the city. German 
cities have wide, tree-lined streets and many 
parks, and they are cool and comfortable all 
summer. On the other hand, many children 
from the homes of the poorer workers in the city 
were being sent by the carload to those sections 
of the country where last year’s harvest had 
been abundant. They would learn all about life 
in the country. 

Hansi had never been on a train, and he had 
enjoyed every minute of the journey. Only now 
that the train was coming to its destination did 
he begin to feel frightened. 

The train stopped, all the singing ceased, and 
soon a hundred children were standing on the 
platform. Quickly the women who had come 
with them formed them into a line and, singing 
once more, they marched through the shady 
streets of the city. At this door and that they 
stopped, and one after another was taken into 
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an attractive home, 
summer. 

Finally Hansi was called from the line. He 
looked anxiously at the door of the white house 
with blue blinds set in a garden. He had never 
seen so large a house, and he was afraid he would 
be terribly lonely there. But when Frau Gilsen 
“ame smiling through the door and down the 
walk to meet him, he felt more assured. He 
shook hands gravely and spoke quickly, ‘“Adop- 
tive mother.” That was what the children had 
been told to call their hostesses for the summer. 
Frau Gilsen swept him in a quick embrace to her 
side. “Adoptive son,” she answered. “I am so 
glad you are here.” 

“Guten morgen, guten morgen,” 
voice. ‘Ha, ha, ha, ha.” 

Hansi jumped; he was so surprised; but the 
women held out one hand, and a great green and 
gold parrot stepped from his perch by the rose- 
bush first to her hand, and then to her shoulder, 
where he pecked at her neat braids. 

“This is Frederick the Great,” explained Frau 


a welcome guest for the 


came a brisk 


Gilsen. “And this is Hansi, Frederick,” she 
added. 

“Guten morgen, guten morgen,” cried Fred- 
erick again, meaning “Good morning, good 


morning.” 

“Guten morgen, Frederick,” answered Hansi 
politely, though it was really afternoon. 

“Woof, woof,” came a deep sound from the 
doorway. 

“Oh, yes,” said Frau Gilsen, turning quickly 
to the great German shepherd dog, coming along 
the walk. “This is Guard. He takes good care 
of all of us. He will take care of you, too.” 

Guard barked again. His ears stood up and 
his tail wagged briskly as if he appreciated every 
word. 

Hansi’s heart was light as a feather now. 
Here were friends and companions for the sum- 
mer. He loosened the straps of his rucksack and 
that burden, too, was gone. 

His adoptive mother led him to a little table 
spread in an arbor. She had waited her lunch 
for him, she said. There were piles of rye bread 
and wheat bread. Hansi had known wheat bread 
only as an occasional luxury. There were differ- 
ent kinds of sausages and golden butter. It had 
been months since Hansi had eaten butter on his 
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“This is Guard. 


He takes good care of all of us” 


bread. He could hardly believe his eyes when 
he saw jam being piled on top of that. But most 
wonderful of all, there was lebkuchen, which is a 
cake made with honey, and there was pfeffer- 
kuchen, too, which is a spicy cake, and milk. 

“Guten appetit,’ cried Frederick the Great. 
Hansi laughed. He had a good appetite all right. 

Guard lay on the floor and watched every 
mouthful, thumping his tail now and then as 
though he quite approved the way the food on 
the arbor table disappeared. 

Frau Gilsen told him of the children in the 
neighborhood, of the museums in the city, of the 
parks where the two of them and Herr Gilsen 
would listen to the concerts in the evenings. She 
promised him many visits to the zoo. 
Hansi found himself talking easily and happily. 

“T have a dog at home,” he said. “He is my 
best friend.” 

“What is his name?” asked his adoptive 
mother, filling up the milk glass again. 

“Bingen,” answered Hansi. “He broke his 
leg last year, and my father fixed it as good as 
new. He tied pieces of wood on the sides and 
wound it with a cloth. I helped him.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the parrot, but Guard 
went close to Hansi and looked into his eyes. 

“Did he understand what I said?” asked 
Hansi. 

“He understands a great deal,” answered Frau 
Gilsen. “And he knows you are a friend of ani- 
mals, I am sure.” 

With Guard by his side Hansi soon learned to 
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go safely along the streets. Never did 
he cross the road until Guard barked 
to show that it was quite safe. Soon 
Hansi was getting the morning bread 
from the bakers. He mailed letters in 
the big red letter-box on the corner, and 
every week a letter of his own went to 
his mother in the country. At the 
market he helped Frau Gilsen select 
the best fruits and vegetables from the 
country people sitting under great cot- 
ton umbrellas in the square beside the 
old cathedral. 

Hansi helped Herr Gilsen in the gar- 
den, too, for that was work which he 
understood very well. And every Sat- 
urday with other children in the 
neighborhood, he tied his rucksack on 
his back and went for a long hike in 
the country. 

Hansi adored riding in Herr Gilsen’s 
automobile, which made a lot of noise, 
yet went like the wind. But one day 
in a part of the city Hansi did not 
know, the automobile coughed and suddenly 
stopped. 

“T shall have to stay and fix it,” said Herr Gil- 
sen. “You had better go home so that Gerti will 
not worry about us. If you go straight ahead 
two blocks, turn two blocks to the left, and then 
three to the right, you will find a bus which will 
take you by our door.” 

Then Herr Gilsen spread his raincoat on the 
ground, crawled under the ear, and was lost from 
Hansi’s sight. ‘Two blocks ahead, two to the 
left, and three to the right,” Hansi kept mutter- 
ing to himself. He was trying so hard to remem- 
ber that he never knew he had changed the 
words and was saying, “two blocks ahead, three 
to the left, and two to the right.” 

When he had walked that far he looked for a 
bus stop sign, but there was none there. He 
waited and waited, but no bus came by. He 
asked a passer-by where Herr Gilsen lived. 

“What street and number?” asked 
stranger. 

“Oh,” said Hansi, for he did not know. He 
was not accustomed to such things, and the num- 
ber at the Gilsen gatepost was overgrown with 
vines. The Gilsens had never thought of telling 
him about it. “I know the place,” he said, mean- 
ing that he could recognize the house when he 
saw it. 

But the passer-by, being in a hurry, thought 
the boy had remembered; so he went on his way. 

Hansi wandered along street after street, look- 
ing for the white house with blue blinds, set in 


the 


a garden. There would be pink and white roses 
in front of it, and a red rose on a great trellis 
over the porch. And there would be Frederick 
the Great, and Guard. 

He choked a little, wishing he had Guard with 
him. But he went on as bravely as he could. 
The day changed from bright noon to shadowy 
afternoon. Hansi was beginning to be hungry. 
That didn’t matter so much. He had been ac- 
customed to so little food all the past winter, 
that losing one meal could easily be borne. He 
had to sit down, though, after a time, on a bench 
beside the walk, for feet accustomed to grassy 
ways tire easily on city streets. 

He must have fallen asleep, for when he woke 
it was getting dark and the moon was silver 
above him. He got up and hurried on. He must 
find the house before it was night, he must. Sud- 
denly out of the shadows ahead of him bounded 
a great form. “Woof, woof,’ came the greeting, 
and Guard leaped with joy toward him. Hansi 
staggered and fell on the soft grass bordering the 
walk, laughing and erying at the same time. 

Soon the two were safely home. Then Frau 
Gilsen told how frightened 
she and Herr Gilsen had 
been when he had returned 
and learned that Hansi was 
not back. So both he and 


the dog had _ started to 
search for Hansi. Herr 


Gilsen went in the automo- 
bile with a package of sand- 
wiches for the wanderer on 
the seat beside him, but 
Guard went loping off in 
another direction, when 
told to find the boy. 

“And you had put some 
sandwiches in the little 
basket under Guard’schin,” 
Hansi interrupted. “My, 
they were good. We ate 
them together.” 

“Now you must drink 
this hot milk and go to 
bed,” said Frau Gilsen, 
smiling happily and _ pat- 
ting first Hansi and then 
Guard. 

That night Hansi snug- 
gled thankfully under the 
feather bed with the cotton 
cover buttoned over it. 

“IT do wish I could do 
something for Guard,” he 
thought as he fell asleep. 
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Frederick the Great landed safe and unhurt 
on Guard’s soft back 


It seemed only a minute later that Frederick 
the Great was sitting on the foot of the bed say- 
ing, “Guten morgen, guten morgen.” It was 
time to get up. 

And that was to be the very day that Hansi’s 
wish to help Guard would come true. 

That morning both his adoptive mother and 
father went away on some business. Gretel, the 
cook, would take care of things in the house, 
said Frau Gilsen, and Guard always looked after 
the yard and the garden. It was best, she 
thought, that Hansi. remain at home. “You 
must eat a lot and get rested after your adven- 
ture of yesterday,” she urged. 

Frederick the Great laughed, but when the 
Gilsens departed, Guard stood proudly at the 
gate beside Hansi, confident that he could take 
care of his charges. He had not counted on the 
anties of Frederick the Great. 

Now, each spring Frederick’s wings were 
clipped; so that he should not be tempted to fly. 
Outside of that he was allowed every freedom. 
He had a good eye for eats, and, besides, Guard 
would soon chase any such creature out of the 
yard or the garden. So 
Frederick wandered about 
freely. He would walk 
sedately down the gravel 
walks, and inspect the lat- 
est roses on the bushes. He 
would regard himself in the 
water of the tiny pool at 
the foot of the fountain, 
tipping his head from side 
to side and making lit- 
tle gurgling noises which 
seemed to mean that he 
thought he was the hand- 
somest parrot in the world. 

With the excitement of 
Hansi’s coming to the Gil- 
sen home for the summer, 
however, no one remem- 
bered that it was past the 
time for clipping Fred- 
erick’s wings. 

No sooner were the Gil- 
sens out of sight than Fred- 
erick, with a squawk, flew 
from his perch straight into 
the linden tree beside the 
house. 

“Woof,” barked Guard. 
“Come back here.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed 
Frederick. 

“Woof, woof,” came the 
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command, more decided than ever. 

“Guten morgen, guten morgen,” answered 
Frederick, mounting higher in the tree. 

Guard dashed around the house to the garden 
where Hansi was weeding the radishes. The boy 
looked up, reached over the row, and patted the 
great dog. Then he returned to his work. 

“Woof,” said Guard. “Woof, woof, woof.” 

But Hansi kept on with his weeding. 

Guard dashed back to the front of the house. 
Frederick had been climbing and flying higher 
and higher in the linden tree, and at the moment 
Guard arrived came to sudden grief. For some 
bird had left a bunch of string from her nest- 
building on a branch of the linden tree, and the 
wind had wrapped and twisted it about. In 
some fashion or other Frederick tangled first one 
foot and then the other in the string. He reached 
down to peck at it, but only managed to wind it 
closer about his feet. ‘“Ha,” cried Frederick. It 
was a note of fear. 

Back rushed Guard to the garden and gently 
and firmly grabbed Hansi by the shoulder. 
“Come,” he urged, pulling. “Come quickly.” 

As soon as Hansi saw Guard’s eyes he knew 
something must be wrong. 

“I’m eoming,” he said, 
ahead, with Hansi following. 

There was Frederick the Great, ‘way up in 
the linden tree and hanging head downward 
from the limb, tied firmly by both feet. When 
he saw them he croaked “Ha, ha,” and finally 
with an effort he managed, “Guten morgen.” 

But it wasn’t a good morning at all, barked 
Guard. It was a horrid morning. Here he had 
been told to guard the household and there was 
Frederick the Great in a place where Guard 
could not take care of him. 

In despair he looked at Hansi. Hansi looked 
at the dog. “It is all right, Guard,” he said. “I 
ean help you now.” 


and Guard rushed 


In a wink he was climbing the rose trellis. 
From the top of that he could reach the lower 
branch of the linden. Up and up he went from 
one branch to the other, while Frederick the 
Great, making no sound now, swung in the air 
above him. 

Guard watched, his great ears forward. 


Hansi’s hands were soon at the string. Then 
he was lifting the parrot carefully. Frederick 


never moved, never made a sound, or tried to 
help himself. Slowly, carrying the parrot in one 
hand, Hansi came down the tree. 

When he reached the rose trellis he leaned 
over. He would have to use both hands and feet 
here, and Frederick was still lying perfectly still 
in his hand. 

“Guard, Guard,” called the boy. “Come here, 
beneath the rose trellis, and lie down.” 

Guard was very anxious to understand. And 
because he and Hansi were such good friends, he 
did understand. 

He came over and curled down on the ground. 
Then gently Hansi released Frederick the Great, 
who fell through the air and landed safe and 
unhurt on Guard’s soft back. No sooner was he 
safe on that familiar back than he uttered a faint 
but thankful, “Ha, ha.” 

By the time Hansi reached the ground himself, 
Frederick stood up a bit shakily on Guard’s back 
and managed a weak “Guten morgen.” 

Guard was the happiest dog in the city then. 
For he had not failed in his trust to care for the 
household. Though he knew well enough that 
but for Hansi he must have failed. 

“What are friends for, I should like to know,” 
said Hansi, as he patted Guard’s head, “if not 
to help each other?” 

Guard answered in his usual way, with voice 
and eyes and wagging tail. But Frederick the 
Great went straight back to his cage and asked 
for a cracker. 


What To Do About Floods? 


MARY PORTER RUSSELL 


HAT can be done about floods? 
That is a question that has been in 
everyone’s mind since last January, when 
the worst flood of all our history swept down 
upon the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

You remember how sorry you were for the 
families made homeless by that awful disaster. 
In spite of the efforts of the government and the 
ted Cross, many persons were drowned, and 
many more died from sickness and exposure. 
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Those whose homes were not washed away, or 
burned by the fires that broke out, went back to 
wet, muddy houses that offered a very dismal 
foundation for a new start in life. Many of 
them had lost everything they had in.the world. 
Some were even separated from their children, 
and did not know whether they were alive or 
dead. 

None of us can bear to think that people will 
have to go through like experiences in future 


floods. Letters are pouring in to the government 
from everywhere in the United States, begging 
that something be done to protect all our river 
valleys, so that those who live in them will be 
safe from danger. 

It is not so simple a thing as the writers of 
most of these letters seem to think. The 
United States is going to be made safe 
from floods, but not without a long, hard 
fight. I asked an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is working on 
flood prevention, if there were anything 
boys and girls could do. He said, “There 
certainly is!” I will tell you later what 
he suggested. 

But before we go into plans for fighting 
floods, you will need to think of what 
causes them. Most floods come in the 
spring, when deep snows that have fallen 
in the winter melt under a suddenly warm 
sun, and drain into streams and rivers 
faster than they can be carried to the sea. 
To make matters worse, heavy spring 
rains often fall, hastening the melting of 
the snow, and adding to the volume of 
water. Such conditions caused the floods 
of last spring. 

The flood this year was unusual. It 
‘ame in the middle of a winter which in 
the East had been very mild, with little 
snow. Rain, however, had been plentiful 
all winter—particularly in the Ohio drain- 
age basin. By the middle of January, 
parts of the Ohio River and its tributaries 
were nearly full, and in places overflowing. 

At this time a period of steady rainfall 
began. For eleven days rain poured down 
upon the Ohio Valley and its rivers. The 
rivers were called upon to carry far more 
water than they had ever carried before, 
even in times of flood. The newspapers 
‘alled them “angry rivers.” No wonder 
they were angry! Rivers probably don’t like 
floods any better than men do. And they had 
good reason to blame the human race for at least 
part of their sudden and uncomfortable increase 
in size. 

It is true that there have always been floods in 
America, even when the untamed land was 
peopled only by Indians, who did nothing to 
interfere with nature’s plans. But the floods 
then were smaller than they are now, and not so 
violent and destructive. Moreover, the rivers 
had made flood plains for themselves, to be used 
when more water drained into them than could 
be carried in their regular beds. They didn’t 
need these flood plains often, but they certainly 


must have thought of them as their own par- 
ticular property. 

When white men settled the country, they 
paid no attention to the fact that the flood plains 
belonged to the rivers. They built their cities 
down close to the rivers’ banks. Water was the 





Piling sand bags on the levee to hold back the flood 


only real means of transportation they then had. 
They were determined to control the rivers for 
their own use, and to make them do exactly as 
they wished. They did not take into considera- 
tion, at first, that the rivers would try to push 
them off the flood plains, and would roar and 
fume and attempt to break through, when con- 
fined by levees into too small channels. 
Planters and farmers were especially anxious 
to live on the flood plains because the soil here 
was very rich from deposits that had been made 
during past floods. Nowhere was the soil so in- 
viting as in the valley of the lower Mississippi. 
More than two hundred years ago farmers in this 
section began throwing up private ridges of dirt 
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Fire can do this to forests 


to keep water off their lands. Later, the gov- 
ernment decided to help them to build stronger, 
safer levees. 

The levees along the lower Mississippi today 
are the best that our most skillful engineers 
know how to make. Farmers of the early days 
would have felt quite safe behind them. Yet the 
people of the whole lower Mississippi Valley 
were considered in danger this year, because the 
flood waters roaring down from the Ohio River 
were so great and so furious that no one knew 
what they might do. 

No matter how carefully levees are made, they 
can protect land from only a certain amount of 
water. Maybe you think, as I did once, that if 
these flood walls were only built high enough 
and strong enough, everything would be all right. 
But the trouble is that when rivers are pushed 
up too high the pressure becomes so great that 
even very strong levees are likely to break, and 
let water pour in upon the land. 

Army engineers have done very fine work in 
making reservoirs to hold back part of the water 
during floods, and to let it out gradually. They 
have also made floodways to carry part of the 
surplus water quickly to the sea. Floodways are 
strips of lowland, set off by levees, into which 
water may be spilled during great floods. 
Another aid in the lower Mississippi has been 
the setting back of some of the levees and the 
straightening and enlarging of the river bed, 
itself, so as to help it carry more water. 
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But even with all of 
these improvements, a 
flood so large as the one 
this year can not be car- 


ried down to the sea 
without danger. Some- 


thing must be done to 
reduce the size of floods, 
so that they will not put 
too great a strain on the 
works our engineers have 
set up. 

Preventing small 
floods, and reducing the 
size of large ones, is the 
big job now before the 
American people. It is 
where you and I come in, 
and where everyone else 
comes in who wants to 
help save the country 
from such terrible dis- 
asters as the flood of last 
winter. 

It would be silly to 
imagine that any of us could influence the 
amount of water that comes from the sky in rain 
and snow. But we can have a great deal to do 
with what happens to the water after it falls on 
land. Water is draining from the land faster and 
in greater quantities now than it did before the 
white men settled America, and that is why our 
floods are growing uncontrollably large. 

Try to picture for a minute what the country 
was like before it was settled. Much of the land 
was covered by forests, and these millions of 
trees made a kind of roof above the soil. Did 
you ever stop under a tree when you were caught 
in a shower? Trees would make very good um- 
brellas if it were not for the danger of their being 
struck by lightning. 

When the rain does fall through the leaves, 
it strikes gently beneath them. Then, too, the 
floor of a forest is covered with leaves and twigs 
and dead vegetable matter, and these form a 
protecting carpet, which soaks up water like a 
sponge. Underneath this carpet, the soil is tied 
into place by the roots of the trees. Even on 
steep hillsides, trees stay the flow of running 
water, and hold the soil in place. 

Great plains stretched out in the west before 
the coming of the white man, but the margins of 
rivers were almost always heavily wooded. And 
before the plains were broken with a plow they 
were covered with matted vegetation. The 
heaviest rains were unable to get through to the 
roots, loosen the soil and wash it away. 
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There were also countless swamps and marshy 
places in those early days. Those served as 
natural reservoirs in time of excessive rain. They 
held the waters until they evaporated, or until 
they drained off slowly after many weeks. 

You know what has happened to all of these 
safeguards of nature. Trees have been chopped 
down, plains have been cultivated, swamps have 
been drained to make farm land. Now water 
flows down bare hillsides, and the plowed soil of 
our fields is being carried away by wind and rain. 
When the porous, rich top soil is gone, there is 
nothing to hold rain in the land, where it is 
needed, and where it should be stored for long 
periods of time against droughts. Water runs 
rapidly off the hard subsoil, and forms gullies 
in its hurry to empty into the streams and 
rivers. 

You have heard a great deal about erosion, 
which is the wasting away of our topsoil. 
Everybody knows that erosion ruins farm lands, 
and that it is responsible for the dust storms that 
have made life so miserable of late for the people 
in the prairie states. But the fact that erosion 
also causes floods is not so well known. Not only 
does eroded land send too much water rushing 
to the rivers, but the tons of soil that are car- 
ried away with the rain clog the rivers and leave 
them less room for the extra water that has been 
sent them. 

The government is working out a vast plan to 
make life happier and safer for everyone by 
holding soil and water on the land. Under this 
plan, land unfit for cultivation is to be planted 





in trees and grass. The new forests will also be a 
haven for wild life. 

A special effort is being made to prevent forest 
fires. This is very important in flood control, and 
one of the main ways in which it was suggested 
to me that boys and girls might help. Most of 
you cook meals out in the woods now and then 
on camping trips or on picnics. Are you very, 
very careful to leave no sparks of fire? You can 
watch after older people, also, and step on 
lighted cigarette butts. Another way you can 
help is to give your fathers, uncles, cousins, and 
friends who own farm land the idea of writing to 
the Soil Conservation Service at Washington, 
D. C., for free information on how to plant their 
land to prevent erosion. Of course all land can 
not be put back into trees and grass. Corn, 
potatoes, cotton, and dozens of other crops must 
certainly continue to be grown. But there are 
usually ways to grow them and still hold soil and 
water on the land. 

Sloping land should be plowed around the hill. 
In this way each furrow becomes a small dam to 
hold back rainfall. Strip cropping is also a good 
way to save soil and water. It means that dense 
crops alternate with clean-tilled crops in bands 
around the land. Soil from the clean-tilled crops 
is carried off easily by rain, but it is caught and 
held by the close-growing crops in the strips 
below. 

Army engineers are going to help further in 
flood control through a great new system of 
levees, reservoirs and other projects, to be paid 
for partly by the national government, and 
partly by the states. 
Especial attention will 
be paid to holding back 
upstream waters be- 
fore they reach dan- 
gerous heights. Small 
dams at the head- 
waters of tributary 
streams help slow 
down the flow of 
waters before they 
reach the big rivers. 

The new engineer- 
ing protection will 
benefit every state in 
the Union. But hold- 
ing soil and water on 
the land is urgent, too. 
The battle against 
erosion is the people’s 
own fight—and it is 
a fight they must 
win. 


NESMITH 


These furrows hold back the water, instead of letting it run straight down the bill 
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On this and the following pages are pictured some of 
the widely varied activities of the Red Cross during 
a flood disaster—many of them activities in which 
Juniors took part. Above, a “fuse plug” in the levee 
is dynamited to relieve pressure on the Cairo levee, 
farther down stream, and several hundred people are 
forced to leave their homes for the Red Cross refugee 
centers. Boats carry both the well and the sick to 
safety (right). The children will not leave the dogs 
behind, and they are all piled into the truck with the 
rest of the family as these refugees near Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, ride to safety (lower right). 
The barnyard animals are taken to high ground 
and fed by the Red Cross until the waters go 
down. The Red Cross has a tremendous job 
on its hands in rescuing, caring for, and keep- 
ing track of all these people. The whole coun- 
try responds to calls for aid, and supplies are 
rushed on special trains to the relief centers 


(next page, top). 





Living conditions are primitive, but even so there is 
an enormous amount of detail to attend to. The 
first thing to think of is shelter. In Memphis, babies 
are glad to have dry bins to sleep in. In some places 
tent cities are set up to house refugees, in others 
stores, factories, and school buildings are used. 
Then there is food. The little boy on the left is 
waiting in line, with his father, to get the hot dinner 
given out at the refugee camp at Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee. And clothing. Left, a Junior helps to dis- 
tribute clothes contributed for this purpose to 
refugees who have had to escape, leaving everything 
behind them. 
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Prevention of disease is very important where people 
are suddenly crowded together; so the children at the 
upper left of page 268 line up, like everyone else, to 
be inoculated. Those who are already sick have to 
be cared for, and a nurse is shown helping a flood 
victim in Wheeling, West Virginia. (Boy Scouts 
helped all through the floods.) Boys in the camps 
carried coal and did odd jobs. Lower left, a refugee 
dog and his refugee master. Juniors gave toys to 
children in the camps. This page: Juniors played an 
important part in raising money for relief; above, 
left, Phoenix, Arizona, and upper right, Chillicothe, 
Missouri. Finally begins the important work of clean- 
ing up (below, the Red Cross worker is taking stock of 
what needs to be done), and rebuilding (right). 
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This little girl in Anna, Illinois, was given toys to replace ber 
lost dolls 


Junior Money at Play 


AYBE at first it is sort of exciting to be 
rescued from a flood, and taken to a big 
center where there are lots of other chil- 

dren. But after a while, it gets to be pretty dull 
to sit around day after day, in crowded quarters, 
with no school, no playthings, and nothing spe- 
cial to do. Thousands of children who had to 
leave their homes in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley floods might have found out what this 
meant, except for something that was done be- 
cause Junior Red Cross members all over the 
country thought about them, and sent in the 
contributions as never before in any disaster. 

The other day we had a letter that said, “I 
want you to know how much the 
School Juniors contributed to the flood fund. I 
want you to publish this in the Junior maga- 
zines.” Well, if we started to publish names of 
schools that contributed, it would take several 
pages of this number just to print them. Be- 
cause there were thousands of schools that sent 
money, and their contributions mounted into 
thousands of dollars. The important thing, 
though, wasn’t the money. itself, but the fact 
that so many children were thinking of others 
and wanted to help. And another important 
thing was the use that was made of this money. 

It was used to set up play centers for the chil- 
dren in the refugee places, sometimes in store 
buildings, sometimes in factories, sometimes in 
tents. 

This is the story of one of these centers. It 
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was told to us by the Junior Red Cross staff 
member who went out from Headquarters to 
organize it, for each of the play places was 
organized and directed by a trained person 
who had been approved by the Red Cross. 

The refugee center was on four floors of a 
store building. There were rows and rows of 
cots which were made up each morning and 
inspected by the Red Cross nurse in charge. 
But they didn’t stay very tidy, because the 
little children, with nothing else to do, were 
bouncing on and off the beds by way of fun. 

In the afternoon, the older children would 
come back from school and sit around being 
bored, too. The parents and the nurse were 
all fairly distracted. 

The recreation worker got busy. First she 
had the vacant room on the top floor 
scrubbed clean. And while that was being 
done, she went shopping to spend some of 
the Junior Red Cross money for all kinds of 
things for that playroom. In a few hours, 
that fifth floor was a happy place. The 
younger children were having fun tumbling 
about on the mattresses she had ordered laid 
on the floor. Others were playing with the soft 
balls she had bought. At the sunny end of the 
room there were pretty green-painted tables with 
some pots of bright primroses on them. At these 
tables some of the children were playing games, 
or painting pictures. A pretty green linoleum 
covered part of the splintery floor and on this 
sat children busy as bees cutting out pictures 
with the blunt scissors that had been provided 
for them. 

Besides the play materials, a wash cloth, soap, 
toothbrush, and toothpaste had been bought 
for each of the children. The play leader from 
the WPA taught the littlest ones the best way to 
brush their teeth. Soon there was a row of hooks 
along the wall, one for the brush and wash cloth 
of each child. Paper handkerchiefs were also 
provided by the hundreds of dozens. Plans were 
made to keep the children occupied and inter- 
ested from the time they got up until they went 
to bed at eight in the evening. 

In that town there is a good Junior Red Cross 
organization, and the members of the Council 
wanted to know how they could help. So there 
was a meeting of Juniors in the Methodist 
church parlors, which had been a landing stage 
for rescue boats only a short time before. The 
recreation worker suggested that the Juniors 
take to the play center some magazines with pic- 
tures for the refugee children to cut up. 

One committee did this, and another went to 
ask the nurse in charge of the refugee hospital 


which had been set up in the 
Presbyterian church parlors if they 
could do anything for the sick chil- 
dren there. She was glad to have 
them supply toys and picture books 
for the convalescent children and 
the Juniors were allowed to visit 
them for a little while. 

In some of the centers, there 
were children who belonged to the 
Junior Red Cross already. These 
and other older boys and girls were 
only too glad to help the leaders in 
charge. In some places the older 
girls cut out patterns for toys from 
material bought with Junior funds, 
and the younger children sewed 
and stuffed the toys for themselves. 

In others the girls hemmed 
toweling bought by the pound for 
wash cloths. Soon the boys were 
doing chores around the centers 
whenever they saw a chance. Boys 
and girls took part, too, in the entertainments 
and stunt parties put on at some of the centers. 
Those who could sing or make music on mouth 
harps, or banjos, or pianos, were a great help 
with the singing and marching games, and at 
the community sings which were popular with 
young and old. 

As we told in last month’s News, toys, games, 
and picture books were contributed by the thou- 
sands and the truckload by children all over the 
country. To these were added big purchases of 


dozens of marbles, jacks, jujus, crayons, scissors, 
tubes of paste, picture and story books. 


Every 
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Boys in the Louisville tent colony were taught to make woodwork 


child was able to take home some toy, game, 
book, or other gift, supplied because of the 
thoughtfulness of other children. 

And every child could take home, too, mem- 
ories of good times. 

An eleven-year-old boy said in a letter to the 
Juniors: 


“When I was coming out of my house the Red 
Cross men carried me to dry land. I was thankful 
to be on dry land once more. The Red Cross took us 
to a house and fed us. Then they took us to Cuba 
High School, and we stayed there a week until they 
moved us to the canning factory in Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky. 

“I am now at this place where the 
Red Cross gives us plenty to eat and a 
warm bed. The flood ruined lots of 
houses, and lots of people were left with- 
out homes, and many of the people were 
drowned. 

“The Junior Red Cross has sent work- 
ers out to the canning factory, and they 
are making us very happy. It has sent 
crayons, scissors, paper, pencils, books, 
drawing-books, wash cloths, toothpaste, 
and brushes which we are very glad to 
get. It has also sent lots of games for 
the boys and girls. 

“We boys play football, soft ball, vol- 
ley ball, and checkers. 

“All the refugee children are proud of 
the Junior Red Cross.” 


A game of marbles in a refugee camp near 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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REGIONAL JUNIOR CONFERENCE IN TOKYO 


VERY two years men and women interested 

in education in most of the countries of the 
world get together in a meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. This is 
the year for such a gathering and it will be in 
Tokyo, August 2 to 7. Leaders of the world’s 
Junior Red Cross societies are always invited to 
these conferences. Your National Director, Dr. 
Thomas W. Gosling, attended the one held at 
Oxford in England, in 1935. Last November the 
League of Red Cross Societies decided that a 
regional Junior Red Cross conference for coun- 
tries of the Far East should be held at Tokyo 
from July 29 to 31. Admiral Grayson has just 
received from Prince Tokugawa, head of the 
Japanese Red Cross Society, an invitation to 
attend and to send other leaders to take part in 
the discussions of Junior Red Cross matters dur- 
ing those days. Japan has the largest Junior 
membership of any country in the Orient. Next 
comes the Philippines, with more than a million 
members. Dr. Tirso Abad, assistant manager 
of the Philippine Red Cross, will be present in 
Tokyo. 

But before proceeding to Tokyo he will 
visit the United States in time to attend the Red 
Cross Annual Convention in Washington this 
month, and after that he will spend some time 
at the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris. 
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WHERE IS THE LAND OF PEACE? 
(A poem written to the children of America) 
Motoichiro Takahashi 


BREEZE came to my window 
And asked me gently, 
“Where is the Land of Peace? 
“Which way shall I take to find it?” 


What can I answer you? 

Faltering I said to it: 

“The Land of Peace! 

That is the land we want to make! 

Won't you help us? 

Herbs growing on the green hills, 

Flowers, smiling; wind, gentle and odorous, 

The doves of peace flying and singing, 

All men and women helping and loving one 
another— 

Let us make the Land of Peace 

In which all the children of the world shall be 
united: 

O Wind, I prithee! bring this message 

To all the windows in the world!” 


While I was making this request 
The breeze went to some other window. 
Have YOU received its message? 
—Reprinted by permission. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


HESE plain American boys 

lake in Wisconsin. The lake is their front 
yard. In it or on it they have learned to swim, 
to fish, to skate, and to row. But they can not 
dive in it because the bottom is covered with the 
stumps and roots of an old forest. 

In the autumn, lumber is brought on a narrow 
gauge road from the timber land beyond and is 
floated across the lake to the saw mill at the 
other end. The saw mill and the tannery, which 
uses the hemlock bark, keep the town alive. 

One summer during a dry spell a forest fire 
started in the timberland, and a high wind blew 
it towards the town. Every man and boy in the 
countryside went out to fight the fire, but had 
it not been for the friendly lake, town and mill 
would have been swept away.—a. M. U. 


live on a small 


NO WONDER 


Young Louis ran to his teacher and said: 
month ago Conrad called me a rhinoceros!” 

“A month ago? And you are only complain- 
ing now?” 

“Yes, because this morning I saw a rhinoceros 
for the first time in my life.” 


cA 





Something to Read 


FORTNIGHT SOUTH OF SKYE 
L. A. G. Strong: Loring & Mussey: $1.75 
(Ages 10 to 14) 

ALTER CRONSHAW’S father had a 

place on the Scotch coast, south of the 

island of Skye, and Walter brought his 
friend Jim Russell there for vacation. The 
family was in town; so Walter and Jim stayed 
with Andrew, a fisherman and general caretaker 
for the place. Andrew’s wife fed them within an 
inch of their lives. 

Andrew himself took them fishing up and 
down the coast. 

Meals at the cottage were very casual, and 
happened whenever the inmates were hungry. 

Jim had succeeded in bringing his canoe. At 
first Major Cronshaw had decided against it 
because of the rough waters of the Scotch coast. 
Later he relented, on condition that Jim would 
not take it out unless Andrew thought it per- 
fectly safe. 

The fishermen of the coast were growing more 
and more angry at the captain of a French 
trawler who frequently sailed in under cover of 
night, robbed the nets that they had laboriously 
put out, and was away again before the patrol 
boats could come up with him. Jim woke up one 
foggy night, and saw the lights of the trawler, 
close in to shore. Without disturbing anyone, 
he scrambled into some clothes and ran down to 
the beach. There he launched his canoe, quietly 
slipped up to the trawler in the mist, and had a 
good look at her before he was seen. The only 
person on deck was a smallish girl in a red 
sweater. As soon as she saw him, she called a 
warning to the crew, and to Jim’s great astonish- 
ment, pulled out a pistol and fired at him. As 
the crew came on deck, Jim decided to retreat 
into the mist. But he was by no means through 
with the French trawler. He knew he could 
recognize the ship again, even though her num- 
ber had been carefully covered. 

The story of how Walter and Jim between 
them brought the poaching captain to terms in 
the next two weeks makes up the rest of the 
book. Each had his hour of glory. Andrew and 
the other fishermen opened their mouths with 
astonishment when they heard the story, and 
then burst into roars of laughter. 

You will be sorry to come to the end of this 
book. 





CHISEL-TOOTH THE BEAVER 


Joseph Wharton Lippincott: Penn Publishing Co.: $1.50 
(Ages 10 to 12) 


O WORK like a beaver: everyone has heard 
this saying. But not everyone understands 
what it means. 

When Chisel-Tooth was two years old, and a 
strong, full-grown young beaver, he found him- 
self driven out of his parents’ home. He was not 
very popular around the pond where the beaver 
colony was, partly because a pretty young female 
beaver seemed to prefer him to some of the 
others. With no unoccupied houses to be found, 
the two young beavers decided to build their own 
dam and lodge farther upstream. 

First they cut down small trees with their 
teeth, and packed them into adam. Then they 
began the house by burrowing a tunnel in the 
bank of their little pond, leading from the bot- 
tom, under water, to the air above. Over this 
they built a firmly-woven and matted house of 
twigs and branches, some four feet high. They 
covered this with mud. A landing room half 
way up the tunnel completed the home. 

Now if there was danger the beavers could 
dive into the water and come up into their home 
above ground in perfect safety. The dried mud 
froze and got so hard that not even a bear, stand- 
ing on the roof and digging with its claws, could 
disturb the beavers. Cedar bark, shredded into 
fine pieces, made a soft, comfortable bed that 
would not get soggy with dampness. 

Then men came to the pond, and trouble 
began for the beavers. The men were building 
a concrete dam to replace the little one that 
Chisel-Tooth had made. His mate was caught 
in a trap and sent to a zoo in a faraway city. 
Old Chisel-Tooth was so lonely and discouraged 
that he no longer cared to work, or even eat. He 
sat on top of his lodge, and waited patiently for 
his mate to come back. Finally the men who 
were working there felt so sorry for him that 
they sent to the zoo and got her back again. 

It was well that they did, for in the flood that 
came a little later, it was the two beavers, work- 
ing frantically together, who saved the dam, and 
the homes in the valley below.—c. E. w. 
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LL around the city 
of Nuremberg, 
Germany, is the 

great stone wall with 
massive gates. High up 
on a hill overlooking 
the city is a romantic 
old castle. It is very 
terrible inside, though, 
for there you find hor- 
rible things that in 
olden days were used to 
torture prisoners in the 
dungeons below. 

There was once a 
silversmith in Nuremberg who was so proud of 
his home town that he made a cup in the shape 
of a tower with rustic stonework. The supports 
are little fortified outworks. Around the base 
and middle run galleries fortified by sentry tur- 
rets and larger towers. The cover represents the 
citadel. There are two sloping roads with houses, 
towers, and bridges once portions of the moat. 
Who the artist was we have no idea; for, like 
other great men, he worked for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful things with his hands, and not 
for praise. 

But quainter still is the gooseman fountain of 
Nuremberg which is loved by townspeople and 
visitors alike. 

One day some time in the sixteenth century, 
so the story goes, a funny little oldish man 
wandered into the marketplace in Nuremberg 
from the countryside, looking for work. A farmer 
took a fancy to him, and gave him two fat geese 
with which to make a fortune. He was dressed 
in peasant costume with bare legs, rough, mis- 
shapen boots, full smock gathered in above the 
knee, and turned-up felt hat with a tassel hang- 
ing over his ear. 

His garb was familiar enough to Pancraz 
Labenwolf, who worked in the metal foundry of 
the celebrated Peter Vischer. But, as we see, 
there was something unusual in that half- 
comical, half-serious face, which inspired Laben- 
wolf with the desire to recreate the little country- 
man in bronze. 

So there he has stood for four hundred years. 
The water pours forth from the bills of the geese 
into a basin below the pedestal. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM ONDON 
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The Gooseman Fountain 


NINA HOLLAND 





“The little 
man” fountain has be- 
come world-famous, be- 
cause of its originality, 
and its typical German 
character. 

The statue looks like 
solid metal but, as a 
matter of fact, it is hol- 
low inside. It would be 
much too costly other- 
wise. The process by 
which such statues are 
fashioned is an interest- 
ing one. First of all, a 
rough copy is made in plaster of paris and brick 
dust, of the shape and size the artist has in mind. 
When this form is thoroughly dried, it is covered 
with a thick coating of wax. On this wax the 
sculptor begins his work, modeling every detail 
delicately and carefully, until it looks exactly 
like the finished statue. Over the wax is laid a 
thin coating of creamy substance, made from 
clay, plaster of paris, and other materials ground 
to a fine powder and mixed with water. Great 
sare must be taken that the mixture penetrates 
everywhere, and that no gaps occur to mar the 
perfect model beneath. As this coating dries, a 
thicker one is applied, and still another, until it 
becomes strong enough to hold the weight of the 
metal. Then the whole mass is put into a huge 
furnace, and a red hot fire melts away all the 
wax, which runs out, leaving a space for the 
liquid metal. 

Bronze is a mixture of copper and tin, and 
when melted and ready to be poured into the 
mould, it glows like “sunlit gold.” It flows into 
all the nooks and crannies which the wax orig- 
inally filled. 

When cooled and hardened, the outer crust 
is broken away, the inside form is scraped out, 
and a hollow bronze statue replaces the one of 
wax—the same in every detail. 

Here and there the artist puts a finishing 
touch, the metal is polished, and finally the 
statue is finished. 

While not so beautiful, perhaps, as marble, 
bronze is much more durable, and therefore 
highly prized for statuary that must stand out- 
of-doors, and brave wind and weather. 


goose- 
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At the Sign of the Golden Basket 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


PART II 


HY is a little room in an attic the 

most wonderful place to live in?... 
Because it is high up like the top 

of a tree, and nobody wants to climb all the 
steps to get there and stoop under the 
rafters, bump his head, or trip and fall over 
boxes of books and old hats. And because 
nobody can say about anything that is up 
there: “If I see this thing around the house 
again, out it goes!’ And there are many 
valuable objects that go under the name of 
junk, and to the attic is where one can bring 
them 





and what is even better, they arrive 
and collect themselves and can be stowed 
away in trunks and bundles or hung up— 
just drive a nail in the old timbers that hold 
up the roof; nobody minds. .. . 

* * * 

At the front of the attic, where the wide 
chimney came through the floor, was a par- 
tition with a door and a heavy lock. Jan 
produced a hidden key; the door was 
opened; it was Jan’s room. 

Inside was a little bed, and with his head 
on a pillow Jan could look straight up into 
the sky. A window of thick green glass 
was built into the roof. 

In this little frame the clouds and the 
stars passed, the shadows of birds that flew 
over the house, and sometimes at noon a 
large cat warmed itself there and looked into 
the room. 

When it rained as it did this morning the 
drops fell on the glass and burst—one could 
stand under them and not get wet. 

The water went on gurgling down the 


tiles into the leaden gutters. And it gurgled 
for days. 

The frog got tired of sitting in the water; 
he came up half the steps of his ladder. The 
children began to hunt flies for him all over 
the house and soon everybody was helping 
them. There was nothing else to do on such 
a day. 

Even the younger of the traveling- 
together ladies tried. She put aside the 
“Guide to Bruges” she had been reading and 
swished her hand through the air. Then she 
looked carefully into one end of her closed 
fist, but when she slowly raised her little 
finger—ssss, the fly was gone. It was not 
Celeste was the best catcher. She 
took them from the rims of glasses, from 
picture frames, from the corners of windows 
and even out of the air. 

The frog waited patiently until somebody 
came and lifted the cover of his bottle to 
bring him a fly. Then he jumped from 
wherever he was and caught the fly with 
one gulp. After that he pasted himself to 
the wall of his bottle, his cold white stomach 
heaving in and out. On the ends of his 
fingers were round little knobs the color and 
size of small liquid pearls. After a while he 
stretched one leg down, the other followed, 
and he folded himself down into the water, 
closed his eyes, and went to sleep without 


thanking anybody. 
* * * 


easy. 


On the other side of the chimney next to 
Jan’s room was a door to another room. It 
belonged to Monsieur Carnewal, his good 
friend. 

Monsieur Carnewal was of small stature, 
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with rosy cheeks and a little white patch of 
hair that had retired to the back of his head, 
where it was neatly parted. He wore ¢ 
mustache and a small beard and at all times 
He 
always carried a napkin around. Most of 
the time it rested under his arm and stuck 
out in the back like a limp, folded wing. 


a full dress suit with very long tails. 


He was in charge of the dining room and 
his title was maitre d hotel, which means 
But 
nobody called him that; the guests who 


“one who knows all about a hotel.” 


came there vear after year called him simply 
Monsieur Carnewal. They loved him and 
honored the pride he took in his work, and 
their friendship and respect he paid back 
with a generous heart. 

He would spend hours folding napkins 
into surprising forms so that when they were 
put on the table they looked like swans, 
windmills, hats, or ships. For birthdays he 
thought up poems that the chef wrote on 
cakes with pink sugar paste. 

Tired every night, he walked slowly up 
to his room and slept for five hours on a 
little bed. He had no one in this world, 
never took a day off, and on the few errands 
he had to make in the city, he walked around 
in his taileoat. 
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the last one to 
first one down 


Monsieur Carnewal was 
go to bed at night and the 
in the morning. 

When business was slow, as it was on 
rainy days, he took a little time off in the 
afternoon. 

On the third rainy day at three o’clock 
he came up and went into his room and sat 
down on his bed. 

The children heard him whistling softly 
to himself. 

Celeste said to Jan, “Who parts Monsieur 
Carnewal’s hair?” 

“He himself,” said Jan. 

“At the back of his head?’ asked Melis- 
ande. 

“Yes, of course,” said Jan. 

“We don’t believe it,” said the little girls. 

They knocked at the door—would Mon- 
sieur Carnewal allow them to come in, and 
would he comb his hair for them? 

‘But of course, certainly,”’—would they 
please come in? 

“Ah, we thought so, it’s a trick,” said 
Melisande. 

Monsieur Carnewal stood in front of a 
With his 
left hand he held another looking-glass in 
the back, over his head. It had a long 


large mirror, bending forward. 


handle; with the right hand he parted his 
hair. 

Jan wetted his hair and tried it; it was 
something you had to practice. 

But there was something much more in- 
teresting; would they like to see what Mon- 
sieur Carnewal had in his pockets? 

Melisande and Celeste looked silently and 
with wonder as he unpacked himself. 

It started with the tailcoat, and this gar- 
ment was so heavy that had he ever fallen in 
the water with it, it would have been Mon- 
sieur Carnewal’s certain end. It was lined 
all over with pockets, and they held a be- 
wildering list of things. 

There were sailing lists of all the steamers 
to America, time-tables of boats, airplanes, 
and trains, schedules of excursions to Nor- 
way and Cairo, a plan of the city of Bruges, 
a strong leather wallet with the paper money 
of Belgium, England, France, a little fat 
black book in which he kept accounts, an- 
other with the forwarding addresses of 
guests, and a list of all the good hotels in 
Belgium. 

The trousers were weighed down by sev- 
eral pounds in assorted coins, to make 
change quickly. There was a very fine 
pocketknife with folding scissors, nail file, 
and a screwdriver. Tied to a string was a 
combination corkscrew and _ bottle-opener, 
which to save time was left dangling back 
under his coat-tails where the string was at- 
tached to the center button of his trousers. 

There were pockets even in the coat-tails. 
To reach them Monsieur Carnewal had to 
bend over backwards. One of these pockets 
held a fine tortoise-shell comb and a little 
flat metal case holding some pills, of which 
he had to take three every two hours in a 
glass of water. In the other pocket was a 
menu in a case of heavily embossed leather. 
But that was not all—under the lapel of his 


coat were a dozen pins, and the right waist- 
coat pocket was occupied by a fountain pen 
and several pencils, one of which was a 
patent one that wrote both blue and red, 
and had an eraser at the other end. 

The left waistcoat pocket held a watch 
and chain, and a round reading glass called 
a monocle. 

“That is all,” said Monsieur Carnewal— 
he was much thinner now—and he began to 
stuff himself again, putting everything care- 
fully back into its right place. Then he re- 
marked that it was clearing up—perhaps 
tomorrow would be a nice day and then 
they could put the boat in the water. 
“‘Here,’—he reached back into his travel- 
ing pocket and took from among the time- 
tables and the plan of Bruges a blue paper 





—‘‘here is the plan of the boat.” It was a 


boat he had helped Jan to build. “It’s 
seven feet long, three feet wide, has room 
for six passengers, carries two oars made of 
strong wood, and is painted blue.” 

The carillon played the quarter hour, and 
Monsieur Carnewal had to go downstairs. 
He walked backwards, the way one climbs 
down a ladder; it was safer that way be- 
cause he was short-sighted. 

Down in the dining-room he went to his 
desk which was hidden behind a screen and 
some artificial palms. He did not like to 
wear glasses when he read. He squeezed 
the monocle in his right eye, leaned back, 
and closed the other. It was in such mo- 
ments that he looked very important, when 
he wrote, as he did now, on a little slip of 
pink paper: “Two teas and crumpets for 
room number twelve.” It was nearly five, 
and the time at which the two traveling- 
together ladies came down to have their tea. 

(This story is from a book named “The 
Golden Basket,” published by the Viking 
Press, New York.) 
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This is a problem,” said the King 


Why the Sun Sulked 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


Illustrations by Helene Carter 


7 \ F O..OH..HUM!” yawned the King 


of the Forest, rubbing his eyes. 
“Your Majesty is sleepy?” asked 

the red squirrel, who was cleaning his face 
with his tiny paws and a lick or two. 

“Would your Majesty like a cushion?” 
asked the toad. 
orange toadstools. 

“Thank you,” said the King. “I was 
awake last night listening to the nightingale. 
That is what made me sleepy.” 

“His song is really the most beautiful of 
all, isn’t it?” said the furry rabbit, shaking 


He brought up bright 


out the morning dewdrops from his long 
ears. 

“Why is it so gray and dark today, I 
wonder?” asked the King. 

“Please, your Majesty, I know why!” 
said one of those funny-looking birds that 
always get up early to catch the worms. 
“Tt is dark because the sun is sulking. He 
is cross.” 
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“Cross! What is wrong with him? Sun 
spots again ?”’ 

“He is cross because he has never heard 
the nightingale sing.” 

“Oh, dear me, how dreadful!” said the 
King. 

“You see, the nightingale sings only for 
the moon. The magpie, who can’t keep any- 
thing to herself, went and told the sun about 
it. So the sun is jealous.” 

“Well, well, this is a problem!” said the 
King, pushing his crown off his forehead. 
“We can not ask the nightingale to stay up 
night and day.” “We 
shall have to get some other bird to help 
out.” 

“But what other bird is worthy of sing- 
ing for the sun?’ sighed the squirrel. 
“There is the cock, of course...” 


He yawned again. 


“Yes, but his voice is not very beautiful. 
We must send the magpie around to spread 
the news that we want volunteers.” 


So the birds came in turn to try out their 
voices before the King of the Forest. The 
first to try was the scarlet cardinal. He 
Then the jolly 
chaflinch in his pink waistcoat did his best 
The wren chirped. 


rolled his soft, clear notes. 


to cheer up the sun. 


The warbler warbled. The gray dove 
cooed. But the sun still hid behind the 
clouds. 


“7 want to try,” said the peacock. But 
his call of “Theo, Theo . . .” only made 
everyone so gloomy that even the sky cried. 
That is why it always rains now when pea- 
cocks eall. 

The quarrelsome goldfinch tried liis luck 
next. His cousin, the canary, followed him. 
The canary sang one rolling trill for such a 
long time without stopping that the sun al- 
most peeped out. But he hid again behind 
a puffy purple cloud. 

“Ah! here comes the blackbird; 
he will surely win the sun!’ ex- 
claimed the hedgehog. He poked 
the marmot to make her wake up. 
But the marmot only opened one 
eve, grunted, and went to sleep 
again. 

The blackbird in his glossy frock 
coat bowed before the King. Then 
he opened his yellow beak, shaped 
like a short piece of lead pencil, 
and sang the purest, clearest, sweet- 
est notes the King had ever heard. 

sut alas the sun still sulked! 

“What shall we do; what shall 


we do? Atchoo . . .! went the 
poor King. He was catching a cold 


because it was getting damp. His 
feet were so chilly that he asked a 
kind fox to sit on them for a while. 

“Ha ha ha!” laughed the mock- 
ing-bird. ‘Atchoo, atchoo!” The 
great velvety owls hooted with glee. 


They thought it would be dark on earth for- 
ever. 

So the days went by. The weather was 
gray. It rained and rained, and everyone 
grew grouchy. The King of the Forest sat 
inside the greatest of all oaks, and listened 
to the rain going drip, drip, drip, and to the 
woodpecker going peck, peck, peck at the 
bark as he climbed along its trunk. 

* ° # ” 

In the spring all the song birds built their 
nests in the high trees of the forest. But 
when the skylark, who was a merry and 
carefree bird, came along to build his nest, 
he found every tree full. There was not a 
speck of room left. So he made his nest in 
the midst of a field, in a spot where the 
wheat grew so close that the rain did not get 
through. The roots of the wheat did their 
best to drink up all the water around so that 
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The lark dashed home to tell the good news to his wife 
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But it 
rained so long that the soil got damper and 


Mrs. Lark would not be drowned. 


damper and Mrs. Lark grew more and more 
frightened. Yet she still sat on the nest. 
There were four tiny blue eggs in it, with 
brown spots all over them like the speckles 
on Mr. Lark’s breast. After thirteen days, 
Mrs. Lark was quite numb with cold. 
“Look,”’ she said to Mr. Lark, “the eggs are 
moving. Tomorrow the baby birds will 
crack the shells and come out, and oh, dear 
me, without any feathers at all, they will 
die of cold!” 

Mr. Lark was desperate: ““My dear, this 
can not be. I will go up and speak to the 
sun myself.” 

The sun was very surprised when he saw 
this poor little wet bird trying to fly above 
the clouds. ““What do you want?” he asked. 
So the lark told him the sad story. 

“Ahem,” said the sun, who was really 
not unkind. “I'll send you a special ray, 
just for tomorrow.” 

The lark was so delighted that he dashed 
home to tell the good news to his wife. And 
the next morning, three little pink baby 
birds snuggled in the nest under the warm 
sunshine. 





“And now,” said Mr. Lark, after he had 
fed his family, “I want to go up and thank 
the sun properly. Iam afraid I was a little 
hasty about it the first time. I was so keen 
to get home! He has saved our lives.” 

Off flew the lark. Up and up he went, 
singing all the while; up, straight as an 
arrow, into the blue sky towards the sun. 
When he was quite out of sight in the 
heavens, Mrs. Lark could still hear his song. 
And it was the most happy, the most glori- 
ous song a bird ever sang. On and on, up 
and up, he went, as though he would climb 
forever. Only when he was quite exhausted 
He let himself 
drop like a stone, and lay panting and 
breathless in a field of poppies. 


did he come down again. 


The sun glowed all over with pleasure. 
“This,” he said, “is what I have been 
waiting for all along. Here at last is a song 
worthy of my glory! It is true sunshine 
And it surpasses all other 
songs in beauty, for it is a prayer of thanks. 
“For its sake, I am willing once again to 
smile on the earth. 


set to music. 


And if I should ever 
forget to shine, the King of the Forest need 
only send me his wonderful messenger.” 


“Aren't they Lei Pm 
oa ei Day, May Da 
too beautiful for Y> re 
words?’ said And that is 
Mr. Lark. Oh wait un-til the first of May why, if youstand 
“Yes, dear; Then ev~ ry one will make a lei in a field today, 


but quick, quick, 
run and get some 
worms for their 
breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Lark in a 
business-like 
way, “and don’t 
forget a few 
ants ; they are full 
of vitamins.” 
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From the Hilo, Hawaii, Intermediate School to Lamberton, Minnesota 


you will see a lit- 
tle brown bird 
flying up and up, 
singing as he 
goes, till he can 
fly no longer. It 
is the skylark 
saying thank you 
to his big friend, 
the sun. 


Pioneers of 
San Joaquin 


MILDRED CLINE WALDEN 


‘ 


: VER the Emigrant Trail of the days of 
’49 we go in our covered (?) wagon. Up 
eight thousand feet, through pines and 

cedars. Who will be the first to see a patch of 

snow on the high Sierras?” 

That’s part of the invitation sent to the 
Stockton, California, boys and girls who in June, 
1936, started off by truck for two weeks at the 
first Junior Red Cross camp ever to be organized 
in this country. 

Back in 1935 the Junior Red Cross of the San 
Joaquin County Chapter worked out a plan for 
sending nineteen J. R. C. members for a holiday 
at Silver Lake. There they could use without 
cost the fine camp owned by the city of Stockton. 
On the site are a central cabin, tents with good 
floors, comfortable beds, showers, and other 
facilities that make the spot ideal. The camp is 
in the El Dorado National Forest where every- 
thing combines to make for a fine vacation— 
mountain lakes, wide open spaces for play, 
mountain trails, flowers. The children who went 
to the first camp in 1935 had such a good time, 
and came back home feeling so much better all 
around, that it was decided last year to invite the 
campers for two weeks instead of one; then the 
applications came in so fast that two separate 
camp periods had to be arranged—one in June 
and another in August. 

Since the J. R. C. doesn’t have to spend any- 
thing for camp equipment, it costs only $15 to 
send a child to Silver Lake for two weeks, and 
this covers all expenses. Already the Stockton 
Community Chest has offered to pay the way of 
a hundred Juniors this summer. While some 
parents were able to pay to send their children, 
last summer, the expenses of 98 of the 139 camp- 








The Fourth of July was international day. The boy 
in the cocked hat has a sweet potato for a bugle 


ers were paid through the generosity of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross and other interested groups. 
Names of the Juniors who went to camp were 
suggested by school nurses, teachers, and welfare 
workers. They were children who really needed 
just such a vacation, with good food, fresh air, 
and (though their day does sound full), proper 
rest, but who, except for the J. R. C., could not 
have had it. 

The campers in the first 1936 group were late 
in starting because of snow, but finally they ar- 
rived at Silver Lake on June 27. After arriving 
and finding their proper tents, unpacking their 
clothes, and eating a delicious dinner (the camp 
is famous for its good food), the Juniors were 
glad enough to go to bed. Next morning at 
6:45 reveille sounded. One nine-year-old boy 
threatened to take the bells from around the 
neck of a cow who, not only on the first morn- 
ing but on others as well, woke him up at five 
o'clock. The time passed by with unbelievable 
swiftness, partly because of the variety of activ- 
ities the counselors planned for each 
day. There were courses in first aid, 
swimming, weaving, pottery, block 
printing, wooderaft, nature study, 
arts and crafts. Horseback riding, 
hiking, and canoeing were part of 
any day’s fun. There were steak 
roasts, songs and stories around the 
camp fire, treasure hunts, “amateur 
hours,” pageants, and, for the 


Riding horses were lent the camp 
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Fourth of July, an international program based 
on the Olympics which were soon to be held in 
Berlin. There was even a pajama party for the 
girls one night when the boys had gone off on an 
all-night hike to Granite Lake. Taps sounded 
at nine o'clock. 

There was great excitement one evening when 
a midnight rain caught everyone unawares. 
Almost all the campers were sleeping outside, 


Friends 


HE League of Red Cross 

Societies has just written us 

that the response to its ap- 
peal for food and clothing for 
child victims of the civil war in 
Spain has been really fine. Of 
course not all of the countries 
promising to help had sent in 
their gifts when the League wrote 
us; but here are a few of the con- 
tributions: 

Albania, one case of clothing; 
the United States, $1,000 (which 
so far has been used to buy 
sweaters, jam, and more than a 
hundred cases of condensed 
milk); Sweden, two eases of con- 
densed milk, three cases of new 
and used clothing; Switzerland, 


twenty cases of used clothing, 
twenty-two cases of condensed 
milk; Czechoslovakia, fourteen 


vases of new and used clothing; 
Yugoslavia, four cases of new 
clothing, and one of second-hand 
garments; Philippine Islands, 
$250; Lithuania, 115 new pull- 
over sweaters. 

Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, India, Norway, 
South Africa, and Australia had promised to 
help, and by this time other countries have prob- 
ably responded, too. Red Cross aid for Spanish 
children is given impartially to those on both 
sides. It goes through workers sent to Spain by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
at Geneva. 


On Boys’ 


HE Juniors of S. S. 2 Conmee, near Kaka- 
beka Falls, Ontario, Canada, sent a school 
correspondence album to Australia recently, in 
which all of the leaves were made of birch-bark. 
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Day, 
Japanese boys fly flags made 
to look like carp. This doll 
came from Okayama City to 
the Whittle School, Macon, 
Georgia 


and what a rush there was trying to get campers 
and beds under shelter! One boy’s bed fell into 
the creek, but Monday’s sun soon dried it out. 

Altogether, these boys and girls—eleven dozen 
of them—had the time of their lives. And the 
volunteer counselors, the camp director, and 
public health nurse have already planned just as 
fine a holiday for the children who will travel 
the Emigrant Trail in 1937. 


Abroad 


The pictures and letters were 
pasted to the bark pages. On the 
front cover of the album was a 
picture of the school. On the 
second page was a snapshot of the 
Juniors themselves, and the third 
had good photographs of Kaka- 
beka Falls in summer and in 
winter. Wild flowers of the dis- 
trict, and leaves of all kinds of 
trees growing in northern Ontario 
were pressed and mounted on the 
album pages. Descriptions of 
Canadian summer and _ winter 
sports, and a map of northern 
Ontario, outlined in ink on the 
birch-bark page, completed the 
album. 


RIMARY School members at 

Prinias, Crete, Greece, help to 
keep their school, as well as the 
village streets, clean. A short dis- 
tance from the school the pupils 
discovered water which they con- 
verted into a reservoir to: irrigate 
their garden. They leveled and 
enlarged the school yard, planted 
various trees around it, and en- 
closed the garden with wire. Two 
hundred and fifty pine trees were planted in the 
church yard, in the central streets of the town, 
and in the village squares. 


May fifth, 


INCE the J. R. C. members in a school at 

Coimbatore, India, have pledged themselves 
not to buy candies and fruits from shops where 
these were uncovered and exposed to flies, the 
school authorities bought a stock of popular deli- 
eacies and sold them at certain hours. The 
small profit which is made goes to the Service 


Fund, 


MAY pupils attending Australian 
schools live some distance away; 
so J. R. C. members decided they would 
serve hot cocoa and soup to these chil- 
dren at lunch-time, at a penny a cup. 
The soup is so good that even local 
housewives are eager to buy it. 


OOKS for children who lost every- 

thing they had in a village fire were 

bought by J. R. C. members at Kumba- 
vapi, Siam. 


NICELY made chest, filled with all 

sorts of toys, including a globe, 
ring-toss game, motorboat, and automo- 
bile, came to Publie School No. 32, the 
Bronx, New York. It was sent by the 
Yamazaki J. R. C., Shiso County, Hyogo Pre- 
fecture, Japan. Five albums telling all about 
village and school life were sent with the gifts 
of toys, too. Here is one of the letters which 
‘ame with the material: 


Our school is located in Yamazaki town, southwest of 
Kobe, one of the biggest ports in Japan. Our town has 
seven thousand people and fourteen hundred houses. A 
lot of cherry trees are planted in the school garden, and 
it is a lovely sight when they are in full bloom in spring. 
The River Ibo flows about two kilometers from our school. 
We like to go fishing there for ayu, or sweet-fish, in sum- 
mer, and to enjoy a cool breeze from the river. In autumn 
when fruits are ripe, and leaves turn to red and golden 
color, views around us are very beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. In winter the weather here is generally fine, but 
when it snows we play snow-balling and go skating. 

The toys we are sending with this letter were made by 
us, and are mostly played with by children from two to 
seven. Things of this kind make one of the special prod- 
ucts of our town, and it is reported that they are exported 
in large numbers to America. 


N her letter thanking Stockton, California, 

Juniors, for a gift of silk materials, Miss 
Krutre, of the International Grenfell Association 
at Labrador, said that local J. R. C. members 
would use the silk to make mats to sell to tour- 
ists. She wrote, “As I look out the window, I 
see two huge icebergs in the Strait of Belle Isle. 
Being an American, I find that an unusual sight 
for the Fourth of July, and no doubt you would, 
too.” 


RATERNIDAD, (Brotherhood), is the name 

of the Cuban Junior Red Cross magazine 
which appeared first in October, 1936. It will be 
published monthly during the school year. The 
Queensland Division of the Australian Red Cross 
has just begun publication of a magazine for the 
Juniors; and the Siamese J. R. C., which has not 





Yugoslavian Juniors packing clothes for Spanish children 


had a Junior magazine for some time, has started 
publication again. This will not appear in April, 
May, and June, the vacation months in Siam. 


HE village of Wolanow, Poland, is on the 

road leading to Czestochowa, where many 
pilgrims go each year. By the time they reach 
Wolanow, they are pretty tired; so the Juniors 
serve them with refreshments, and offer First 
Aid when it is needed. 


HE J. R. C. Committee at the summer colony 

of Igalo, Yugoslavia, organized swimming 
and life-saving classes, as well as first-aid 
courses, for young vacationers. At the end of 
the classes, examinations were held. Fifteen of 
the twenty pupils passed successfully. 


ABLES d’Olonne on the Atlantic, is one of 

the loveliest beaches in France, and it is a 
fishing port for sardines as well. Juniors of the 
Public School for Girls, at Courcon D’Aunis, ac- 
companied by their teachers, and pupils in the 
local boys’ school, spent the day at the resort. 
They told all about the fine time they had in an 
album sent to the Lee School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The French Juniors drew a map covering the 
route traveled on the journey, and to illustrate 
the letter describing the excursion there were 
lots of photographs. 


ARYSVILLE State School, Victoria, Aus- 

tralia, corresponds with the Central School 
of Marysville, Kansas. When the first albums 
were exchanged, the Australian Juniors wrote 
that they could not find the Kansas town on 
their map, and they would like to have more 
information about it and about the general life 
of American school children. The Australians 
sent a long list of questions that they especially 
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This Bulgarian camp is partly financed by the N.C.F. 


wanted answered—What is the population of 
your town? Are there many small rural schools 
near by? If not, how do the children living at 
some distance from Marysville, Kansas, receive 
their education? Do you have snow in winter? 
Are there mountains in the places where you 
live? What trees and bushes grow there? What 
kinds of work do your fathers do? Could you 
write us something about a farm near by? 

In closing their album, the Juniors said: “At 
present we are nearing the end of our autumn, as 
it is the middle of May.” 


UNIORS attending the public school on the 

Rue de Picpus in Paris, are housed in an old 
seventeenth-century building. They wrote that 
“the school seems nice to us, even if things are 
not quite up-to-date inside.” To help freshen 
things up a bit, the pupils decorated the walls 
and halls with friezes of birds and flowers in gay 
colors. Then they painted the classroom, stair- 
cases and corridors, as well as the window sills. 

Each year the J. R. C. holds a sale to help 
pay for school equipment which they must buy 
themselves. So far they have purchased a piano, 
a moving-picture machine, and some pictures. 
Clothing is sent to a local day nursery, and many 
of the activities suggested in their J. R. C. mag- 
azine, Jeunesse (Youth), are carried out. 


IND Fall School, Bruce, Wisconsin, asked 

Polish friends to tell something about 
school life in their next correspondence exchange. 
Here is the letter which was sent from Public 
Schools No. 2 and No. 4 at Kowel: 


We thank you very much for your letters and portfolio 
which we enjoyed greatly, and which gave us a good idea 
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of your school life, and of your way of 
spending the Christmas holidays. In your 
letter you asked as something about our 
life. 

In Poland, the school year is a little 
longer than yours—ten months, from Sep- 
tember till the end of June. We begin to 
go to school at the age of seven years, and 
We take 
the same subjects as you, only instead of 
the English language we have the Polish 
language, and in the sixth grade we have 
Our school building is a 
large and pretty one; it was newly built in 
1929, and is well equipped with all modern 
requirements for our studies. The class- 
rooms are large and sunny. We have here 
our Junior Club provided with various 
magazines, games, and radio. Near the 
school, we have a large playground where 
we play various games, and skate in winter. 

The work of our J. R. C. circle is well 
developed in our school. 





we attend it during seven years. 


home economics. 


AMERKE ‘AN Juniors may profit from this bit 

of advice given to British members in their 
J. R. C. magazine: Tin or other foil which is to 
be sold should be pressed flat and not rolled into 
balls. If the pieces are made into balls and 
pressed hard together, it takes longer to sort 
them, and therefore there is less profit for the 
charity or fund for which the foil is being col- 
lected. 


ED CROSS Day was celebrated on May 12, 
Florence Nightingale’s birthday, by the 
Laurentide School, Grand Mére, Quebec. The 
Red Cross flag was flown under the Union Jack 
on the school flagpole, and every Junior was 
asked to tell something of the life of Florence 
Nightingale, or Henri Dunant, or about the 
activities of Juniors in other countries. A 
“pound party” was arranged for the local hospi- 
tal, to which the public was asked to contribute. 


T Otsu, Japan, a little town on the seashore, 
the Juniors have discovered a fine way of 
adding to their Service Fund. They fish for 
shellfish called “sijimi,” which are very abundant 
at the mouth of the little river. Baskets on their 
arms, the children go into the water, sometimes 
up to their necks, to gather their harvest. 
The Juniors earned twenty-one yen in this 
way during the year. 


NEWS of the frightful explosion which killed 
more than four hundred children while they 
were in school in New London, Texas, traveled 
swiftly around the world. French J. R. C. mem- 
bers were among the first to cable sympathy. 


Friends at Home 


N MANY sections of the country affected by 
the floods, there were days and days when 
homes and offices had to be lighted by candles 

and heated by oil stoves. Water, even for drink- 
ing, was very scarce indeed. June and Carol 
Robinson, who live in Cincinnati, Ohio, knew all 
about this from first-hand experience. They 
knew, too, that there were many other children 
who were suffering much greater hardship than 
themselves. So these sisters, June, eight, and 
Carol, four years old, went into their bank, 
emptied it of their five dollars in savings, and 
sent the money to the Red Cross, along with the 
poem they had made: 


“To the Red Cross: 


We’re sending our small savings— 
It’s just a little mite. 
But there are many children 
Who have no home tonight. 
We haven’t had to suffer 
Except when we want water, 
Mother says ‘Just take a sip— 
Be sparing, little daughter.’ 
And when it’s growing dark outside 
And we must have a light, 
We have to have a candle 
To go to bed at night. 
We’re thankful for our nice warm home; 
We’ve suffered no great loss. 
But we’re praying for the 
children 
You are helping, dear Red 
Cross.” 


REPRES INTATIVES from 

all over the world make up 
the population of San Pedro, 
California, and so the Richard 
Henry Dana Junior High School 
of that city was able to arrange 
an unusual program for the cele- 
bration of World Good Will 
Day. Students, as well as teach- 
ers, wore costumes of foreign 
countries throughout the day. 
Songs of many lands were given 
in the music classes. Games and 
dances of other lands formed a 
part of the program during phys- 


San Pedro, California, Juniors in their 
World Good Will Day celebration 


ical education period. Social studies classes 
took up a brief study of many nations; the 
English classes studied the literature of other 
countries, and all other classes observed Good 
Will Day in some manner. 

The outstanding feature was a program 
planned by the Junior Red Cross Council and 
presented in the school auditorium. A skit, 
“Who Is an American?” was given by six boys, 
to show that people of all nations and creeds 
have combined to make up our citizenship. The 
master of ceremonies, dressed as Uncle Sam, in- 
troduced students wearing native costumes of 
Spain, Mexico, Panama, Ireland, Greece, France, 
Scotland, Japan, Yugoslavia, Russia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Dances, songs, and 
talks followed. As each one played his part, the 
master of ceremonies displayed on a huge re- 
volving wheel, “the world,” the flag of the coun- 
try represented. A fencing exhibition by four 
Japanese boys was a part of the program. At the 
end, all students and teachers in costume came to 
the stage for a review of nations, and then pa- 
raded across the stage, and around the audi- 
torium. 


ORE than fifty schools in Akron, Ohio, have 
what they call a Junior Fire Fighters Club. 
In an album which they were sending abroad, 
members of the Club in the Mason School told 











about their branch. There are 150 members, all 
boys, who meet every Thursday afternoon in the 
gymnasium. The club is directed by a teacher- 
supervisor, a local fireman, and a Junior Fire 
Chief. Following attendance reports, the Jun- 
iors listen to a radio program, broadcast espe- 
cially for the clubs, in which information concern- 
ing the prevention and control of fires is given. 
Then the local fireman gives instructions and 
demonstrations in first aid, artificial respira- 
tion, and actual duties of the firemen of the city. 


WENTY-FIVE sixth-grade Juniors of the 

Emerson School, Waterloo, Iowa, made a 
back-drop for a play presented by the school 
Council on World Good Will Day. The wall 
hanging was nine feet square, made of cloth, 
brightly colored with crayon. The design was a 
huge globe with the continents outlined, across 
which were the words “Junior Red Cross Around 
the World.” Figures of children in national cos- 
tume circled the edge of the globe. The figures 
had been copied from a small picture; then en- 
larged with a pantograph to life size. The in- 
terest was so great that many extra hours were 
spent after school and on Saturdays completing 
the job. 

We have two new plays for World Good Will 
Day. Just write in to your nearest Headquarters 
Office—W ashington, St. Louis, or San Francisco. 


IFTEEN hundred Junior Red Cross members 

of Mangum, Oklahoma, took part in a cere- 
mony honoring Clara Barton a short time ago, 
when a specially selected evergreen tree was 
planted on the east side of the new Community 
Building of the town. All of the Juniors marched 
by the tree, each throwing a handful of earth 
about the roots. The march was directed by a 
group of boys from the Eastview School. 

During Red Cross Roll Call and other special 
occasions, the tree will be lighted electrically. 

The ceremony included a talk on the life of 
Miss Barton, group singing of “America the 
Beautiful,” and “Trees,” an outline of the his- 
tory of the Red Cross and of the work of the 
Junior Red Cross in Mangum schools and 
throughout the world. 


IVIDING their group into two teams, the 

J. R. C. of. Lewisburg, Alabama, Junior 
E¢gh School, held a fly-killing campaign. There 
was a captain for each team, and the object was 
to see which side could kill and bring to the cap- 
tain the greatest number of flies in four weeks’ 


Members of Mangum, Oklahoma, took part in a tree-planting 
ceremony in honor of Clara Barton 
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time. There was much excitement and interest 
in the campaign. In addition to killing the flies, 
these Juniors cleaned thoroughly five possible 
breeding places. 


OLK dances which have been brought to 

America by people of other lands coming here 
to live formed the basis for the Good Will Day 
program presented by the first six grades of the 
Englewood School, Salem, Oregon. A _ fifth- 
grade pupil talked briefly about the traditions 
and customs back of folk dances, and how they 
have enriched our national life. Nine groups of 
dancers took part, and each dance was first ex- 
plained by the Junior who opened the program. 
There were dances from Denmark, Sweden, Scot- 
land, Holland, Japan, and Norway, as well as 
an exhibition of the quadrille and an Indian 
dance. 

The introduction of the group performing the 
Swedish Bleking is typical of those given to 
each dancing group: 

“Now let us imagine another group of dancers. 
The wind blows the full skirts and striped aprons 
of the girls and women. The brass-buttoned 
black bodices fairly burst open over the starched 
linen and ruffles. A quaint peaked cap is tied 
primly over the blond braids. Men in yellow 
breeches, red vests and bright-colored stocking- 
‘aps swing their partners about on the green. 
Grandmothers and grandfathers sit watching on 
the grassy plot close by. Yes, you have surely 
guessed—it is a Swedish May Day dance, 
brought to you by third and fourth-grade pupils, 
and you might well imagine the dance taking 
place on a grassy plot of Skansen, the out-of- 





door museum of Stockholm, with yourselves as 
the natives of Sweden that I have just de- 
scribed.” 


N the town’s World Good Will Day parade, 
Monrovia, California, Juniors entered a float. 
The children were dressed in the costumes of the 
countries with which they are carrying on school 
correspondence. Each child held one end of a 
ribbon. The other end was fastened on a huge 
globe at the location of the country represented. 


ALBROOK School No. 63, Baltimore, 

Maryland, kept a school diary last year in 
which each class listed ways in which it has tried 
to carry out the ideals of the Junior Red Cross 
during the year. 

The first grade of General Wolfe School No. 23 
in the same city made a large community book- 
let which they sent to the Salvation Army 
Nursery for the children there to enjoy. The 
book contained large pictures of buildings in the 
community. The pictures were made from col- 
ored cut-out paper, and under them were written 
stories that told about the pictures. 


E have received from several J. R. C. 

groups reports of their vacation activities. 
Members in Westchester County, New York, 
gathered and pressed leaves, flowers, and all sorts 
of botanical and nature specimens. These were 
sent to schools in New 
York City, where such 
things are in great de- 
mand by Juniors in 
science classes. 
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Cabin John, Maryland, members meet during the 
summer vacation 


scrapbooks, toys, and other articles for the chil- 
dren’s ward of a local hospital. 

During July, children at Atlanta playgrounds 
were given a full fifteen hour course in first- 
aid, as a definite part of the J. R. C. program. 
In New Orleans, more than eight hundred Jun- 
iors took summer 
classes in first-aid and 
water safety. 

At the last meeting 
of the school year, the 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


These beavers are doing their part to help in controlling floods. The 
Federal trappers catch them, without hurting them, and take them from 


their home in the lowlands, where they interfere with irrigation, to the 


mountains. There they dam the little mountain streams, and help to 


keep back the flood waters of spring. 





